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| Spring and Summer 
| Activities 


LECTURES ON NEW PLANNING BILL 
by Desmond Heap, LLM, PPTPI 


24 APRIL Exeter (Roya! Albert Memorial Museum, Queen 
Street). 


22 MAY Birmingham (Friends’ Meeting House, Bull Street). 
4 JUNE London (Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1). 
Tickets 10s. 





PLANNING FORUM 


2 MAY Day Tour to Crawley New Town. 
Cost: Members 16s. Non-Members 18s. 





ONE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


Tour No.1 Wednesday, 6 May 1959. Landscape and Planting at 
Welwyn Garden City. Cost: Members £1 7s. 6d. Non- 
Members £1 12s. 6d. 


Tour No.2 ‘Friday, 26 June 1959. Chichester and the West Sussex 
Coast. Cost: Members £2. Non-Members £2 5s. Od. . 


iving Tour No.3 Friday, 10 July 1959. Redevelopment at Cambridge. 








—_ Cost: Members £1 15s. 0d. Non-Members £2. 

those Tour No.4 Wednesday, 12 August 1959. London Housing. Cost: 
eople | Members £1 7s, 6d. Non-Members £1 12s. 6d. 

sible 

d for | 

— Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 


London, WC2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 






Whether you're designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue . 
will go— you just put the hot tank . 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the | 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 





E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Develop Associati planning of smallhot-watersystems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 











In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 4 


PHORPRES 


< 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS vol 
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City Renewal: Alternatives and Costs 


COUNCILLORS AND planners 
have a tough but instructive piece 
of homework ahead in studying the 
analysis just made at the Building Re- 
search Station of the costs of various 
alternative methods of housing and 
city redevelopment.* This is an im- 
\pressive and most surprising docu- 
ment, both in its scope and the con- 
clusions for which it provides the data. 
It goes into the costs (not only the 
direct public costs, but the costs to 
firms and individuals) of each of the 
different types of housing and urban 
development. The aim is to provide 
authorities with data on which they 
can calculate and compare the finan- 
cial merits of all the possible policies 
of redevelopment of a crowded cen- 
tral area, of which the chief are: 

1. Central rehousing at various 
degrees of high density, with or with- 
out additional neighbourhood facili- 
ties; 

* The Economics of Housing and Urban Deve- 
lopment: by P. A. Stone, msc. Building Re- 
search Station, Department of Scientific and 


Industrial Research. Paper read to Royal 
Statistical Society, 15 April 1959. 








2. Rehousing at lower density with 
movement of some persons to a peri- 
pheral suburb or neighbourhood ; 

3. Redevelopmentat higher density 
of an existing low-density suburban 
area in the city; 

4. Partial dispersal of “‘overspill’’ to 
a new town, with a full set of urban 
and neighbourhood facilities ; 

5. Similar partial dispersal to an 
expansion of an existing town at some 
distance. 

It is impossible to summarize here 
Mr Stone’s long paper, with its 
wealth of tables and diagrams. When 
it appears in the Fournal of the Royal 
Statistical Society it must be recognized 
as “‘required reading” for everyone 
concerned with housing and deve- 
lopment policy. Important innova- 
tions it makes in cost analysis include: 
assessments of total annual running 
costs of developments in different 
situations, as well as of the public 
and private capital costs (including 
the differential costs of maintenance 
of buildings, roads, etc., and local 
government services) ; the costs (capi- 
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tal and annual) of new town centres, 
neighbourhoods, schools, entertain- 
ment buildings, shops, offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, churches, hospitals, 
cemeteries, etc.; and the costs to 
firms and persons of removal and 
disturbance to production. Useful 
estimates are given of the order of 
magnitude of these costs, and methods 
of calculation suggested to cover their 
diversity in different situations. 

Per contra, a gallant effort is made 
to estimate the “improvement value”’ 
arising when obsolete or elderly 
buildings are replaced by new and 
modern ones, so far as the improve- 
ment is financially quantifiable. It 
is, of course, admitted that subjective 
values, such as aesthetic judgements 
or preferences for different types of 
environment, cannot be financially 
assessed. The planner or the com- 
munity to which he is responsible 
must weigh the subjective advantages 
against the costs. 

The author is careful to say that he 
is providing only the data for calcu- 
lating costs in situations that vary 
from city to city. He maintains with 
not more than the usual involuntary 
lapses an attitude of scientific im- 
partiality. It is of interest, however, 
to give some idea of the results to 
which, in typical sample cases, his 
calculations lead. Having assembled 
the capital costs of housing and 
neighbourhood facilities at densities 
from fourteen to forty dwellings an 
acre, with estimates of normal costs 
where they occur, and with an offset 
for “‘improvement value’’, and having 
translated these into annual running 
costs, he gives in his Table 12 the fol- 
lowing comparative costs for a unit 
of 154 persons rehoused after a slum 
clearance: 

(a) .122°5 persons rehoused cen- 
trally on 1 acre in five-storey flats with 
lifts, and 31°5 dispersed to a new 
town, with a completely new urban 
equipment: total net cost £3,500 p.a. 
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(note that ‘improvement value’’ has 
been offset) ; 

(b) Seventy persons rehoused on 
central area and 84 dispersed to new 
town: cost £2,500 p.a. 

(c) As (b) but dispersal of 84 per- 


sons to country-town extension: cost 


£1,850 p.a. (cheaper than (b) because 


fewer new facilities are necessary) ; 

(d) As (b) but to a new suburban 
neighbourhood on fringe of city: cost 
£1,600 p.a. (cheapest method, but 
daily travel costs are not assessed be- 
cause too variable). 

We question the big difference be- 
tween (b) and (c) because in practice 
few new towns are entirely new. So 
far, none has the full range of facili- 
ties costed by Mr Stone. 

However, the saving by 50 per cent 
dispersal to new towns (b) as against 
retaining 80 per cent in central five- 
storey flats (a) is shown to be enor- 


mous: for 10,000 persons rehoused| 


it comes to £64,000 p.a.—roughly 
equivalent to a capital saving of 
£1,200,000. As against ten-storey 
flats the saving would be equivalent 
to about £2} million. 

It is interesting that this is very 
nearly the same as the saving on 
twelve-storey flats estimated in the 
TCPA memorandum to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government in 
1958,* which the Ministry cut down 
to £1,950,000 per 10,000 persons. 
Our figures were for the saving in 
public costs only. The BRS study in- 
cludes other costs and allows for “‘im- 
provement value’’, so the similarity 
of the savings is a coincidence. But, 
making all allowances for variations 
in different cities, the paper leaves no 
basis for the belief that high-density 
redevelopment can ever pay. When 
its calculations are understood, it 
must lead to a radical rethinking of 
national and local policy. 

* Town AND Country PLANNING, July 
1958: ‘Higher Density or More Dispersal: A 
Note on Some Relative Costs.’ 
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REGIONAL APPROACH TO PLANNING 


This illuminating study of the progress of the idea of Regional 
Planning was delivered at the Summer School of the South African 


Institute of Town Planning, 1959. 


HILE THE latitude given one 
W in dealing with a topic such 
as ““The Regional Approach 

to Planning” may at first sight seem 


_ very wide, the subject is really very 
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clear-cut. It begins with the concept 
of the region: the idea that areas may 
be recognized which possess an es- 
sential unity and cohesion in the 
study of which, for whatever pur- 
poses, a unified and co-ordinated ap- 
proach is necessary. 

For planning purposes this is a most 
useful concept because the complexity 
of national development today in- 
volves not only the solution of indi- 
vidual problems but the planning and 
control of the growth of whole prob- 
lem areas, or regions, of considerable 
proportions. The significance of these 
regions lies in the fact that in them 
there converge a number of different 
but essentially related problems. Such 
regions, distinguished according to 
the distinctive group of problems 
found within them, include metro- 
politan regions, under-developed re- 
gions, backward regions, and con- 
servation regions. 


Types of Regions 


Metropolitan regions are the most im- 
portant manifestation of the growth 
of the modern industrial society and 
the technological base upon which it 
has been built. They are, in fact, 
giant cities which, with their peri- 
pheral areas and satellite towns and 
the intensive daily movement of 
people and goods within them are 
clearly unified urban entities. Greater 
London, metropolitan Toronto, and 


by T. J. D. FAIR 


the Witwatersrand are typical ex- 
amples among many. This concept of 
large-scale urban growth is now being 
carried further to embrace megalo- 
politan regions of vast proportions 
such as the Eastern Atlantic Seaboard 
of the United States (600 miles long 
and with a population of 34 million) 
from Boston to Washington, and the 
Ruhr-—Belgian—West Holland urban 
agglomeration. Such regions com- 
prise specialized nuclei bound to- 
gether by intricate transportation and 
communication links and common 
problems of urban growth.* 

The under-developed region stands in 
sharp contrast to the metropolitan. 
According to the needs of the time 
countries must take active steps to 
realize the potentialities of certain 
more promising but little-developed 
areas in order that these may contri- 
bute more proportionately to the na- 
tional wealth. In order to do this it 
is necessary to obtain the combined 
action of private enterprise and those 
government agencies that have to 
provide certain of the essential founda- 
tions for development, such as com- 
munications, power, and water. Areas 
representative of this desire to stimu- 
late economic growth are numerous 
in Africa, and the Volta, the Kariba, 
and the Owen Falls power schemes, 
the development of the Orange Free 
State goldfields, or of the European 
settlement schemes in Angola and 
Mozambique, and resource surveys 
of the Transvaal Lowveld and of the 
basins of the Tugela, and Buffalo, the 
Orange and the Pongola rivers are all 
indicative of the process. 








Aerial view of the City of Toronto; an example of a ‘metropolitan region’’. a 


Backward regions, with which few 
countries are not burdened, suffer one 
or more of many ills, such as economic 
and social retardation, problems of re- 
source misuse and wastage, diminish- 
ing carrying capacities, over-popula- 
tion, or rural depopulation. Examples 
quickly spring to mind. In fact, it was 
probably the backward areas that 
first brought home forcibly the need 
for a comprehensive regional ap- 
proach towards solving the problems 
that beset them: for example, the re- 
trogressive Tennessee Valley of pre- 
TVA days, the dustbowl areas of the 
western USA, the economically dis- 
tressed areas of Great Britain in the 
1930s,.the rurally retarded Scottish 
Highlands, the over-populated na- 
tive reserves of South and of East 
Africa, and numerous areas in South- 
East Asia, 
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Survey Corporation Ltd, Toronto 





Finally, the conservation region may 
be mentioned in which the prime ob- 
jective is the preservation of soil, veld, 
and water resources. Such areas are’ 
coincident with river basins, water! 
sheds, and escarpment zones. 








Elements of the Regional Approach 


Now obviously the scope and com: 
plexity of these problem areas ot 
regions of many types demands a new, 
extensive, and imaginative approach 
towards their development, commen) 
surate with the area-wide scale on) 
which they occur. This approach} 
logically enough, is the regional ap-} 
proach, and isa reflection of the need} 
to adjust the scale of our thinking tof 
the scale of modern developments the} 
world over. In the field of planning} 
theory and practice it is a product of 
the modern age. 
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In concept the regional approach 
is clear and simple. Regions and re- 
gional problems, irrespective of their 
type (metropolitan, under-developed, 
or backward), must be viewed, stu- 
died, and analysed as connected 
wholes. A mental grasp must be made 
of the region in its entirety, its prob- 


lems seen in relation to one another, 


and a design for its future created as 


‘}a unified pattern. For those who are 


sceptical about such apparent omni- 
science it must be stressed that ‘‘the 


| proportions and relations of things 
y are as much facts as the things them- 
‘selves and as worthy of study’’.? 


Breadth of vision is, after all, just as 
commendable a quality of mind as 
is narrow depth. 

Geddes was certainly in no two 
minds about the mental approach re- 
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quired of the regional planner. He 
termed it the “synoptic” approach 
and urged that it be assiduously culti- 
vated. It is in fact the only justifica- 
tion for the regional planner’s calling 
and for regional planning, both as a 
mental discipline and as a tool of 
social engineering. Without thesynop- 
tic approach, only fragmented think- 
ing and research and uncoordinated 
planning and development of regions 
will result. 

The last point to be made in intro- 
ducing our topic is that the regions we 
have mentioned, and the distinctive 
approach that they call for, pose 
a strong challenge to governments 
throughout the world to establish 
within the framework of government 
adequateandefficient planning mach- 
inery to deal with these areas and 


Aerial view of the main wall at Kariba, where the lake has started to form by pushing back 

upstream and also backing up the Sanyati River on the left of the picture. Below the dam the 

great Zambesi has been reduced to a comparative trickle. Photograph taken in February 
1959- 


Office of the High Commissioner for the Feder ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
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their problems. Without the proper 
tools ofgovernment, without adequate 
regional planning machinery, re- 
gional planning and the co-ordinated 
action that it implies are impossible. 


Problems of African Development 


We might turn now to a matter of 
some topical interest, namely the 
degree to which the regional ap- 
proach is being applied to the solu- 
tion of some problems of African 
development today—and in face of 
what some are calling an African 
revolution,* not only in the social and 
political field, but also and more 
fundamentally in the technological, 
industrial, and urban fields. 

In view of increasing Western in- 
terest in African development and 
impatience with African backward- 
ness, it is becoming more and more 
necessary to apply the techniques of 
regional planning to the problems of 
this continent and it should be in- 
creasingly possible to do so with grow- 
ing technical co-operation between 
governments south of the Sahara. Let 
us examine some of the promising 
signs of an increasing regional ap- 
proach to these problems in East, 
West, and South Africa. 


East Africa 


Among the most enlightening of 
recent studies in Africa is that by the 
East Africa Royal Commission of 
1953-5. The task of this commission 
was, “having regard to the rapid rate 
of increase of the African population 
of East Africa and the congestion of 
population on the land in certain 
localities, to examine the measures 
necessary to be taken to achieve an 
improved standard of living’’.* 

In its wide analysis of the East 
African problem the commission 
found that the need to make use of 
the very limited areas of high pro- 
ductivity was of overriding impor- 
tance, since half of East Africa was 
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excluded from intensive agricultural} Fe 
use for lack of water and the presence} case | 
of tsetse fly, and since there were no} as ha: 
industrial or mineral resources of any} Th 
magnitude. Afric: 

The commission thus pointed out! be ir 
that it was necessary ‘‘to concentrate! conti! 
attention upon developing first those Afric: 
parts of East Africa which offer the velop 
best result at the least cost. . . There and i 
are outstandingly two such areas, erous 
The first comprises the greater part 0! territ 
Uganda, the environs of Lake Vic. now ] 
toria, northern Tanganyika, and the stanc 
high inland areas of Kenya. It is a Ugan 
a region,” the commission states, “‘that_ year 
all this fertile country demands basi being 
investment in roads, railways, water exper 
supplies, and schools, in proper land 
usage and, above all, in mobility of West 
persons so as to become an inte- In 
dependent economic whole and the hear nomi 
ofa modern civilization in East Africa gram 
The second of such areas is tht 
large southern and western block oj Half o 
fertile land in Tanganyika . . .” (p %S*t 
341). 

Further, the commission makes it 
an important principle that the re 
habilitation of overcrowded and bad- 
ly used areas must be accompaniet 
by expansion into new and develop 
able areas as an integrated regiona 
operation. Displacement and deve 
lopment are thus parts of a single 
operation and for this some super), 
visory body, such as a Land Develop} 
ment Board, is necessary to ensure ndjj, 
only the effective evolution of poliq)) 
towards this consistent objective bul 
also the co-ordination of approad 
and functions of many different a¢ 
ministrative and technical depart) 
ments (p. 339). i 

Finally it is necessary, the commis} 
sion states, “to get public opinions 
away from a belief in progress in ter 
ritorial isolation”, and ‘‘not to sup} 
press the regional level of the problem 
in spite of formidable parochial and 
racial fears” (pp. 341-2). 
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iltural} Few official reports have stated the 
esence} case for regional planning as clearly 
ere no} as has this one on East Africa. 
ofany} These proposals made by the East 
Africa Commission may or may not 
-d out!be implemented, but development 
ntrate continues and a feature of post-war 
| those Africa has been the preparation of de- 
er the velopment plans and their financing 
There and implementation on a fairly gen- 
areas, erous scale for most of the dependent 
part of territories. The type of development 
e Vic now proceeding in Swaziland, for in- 
nd the stance, is to be found also in Kenya, 
t is a Uganda, and Tanganyika, where ten- 
, “that year development plans at present 
s bask being implemented involve a total 
water expenditure of some £120 million. 
r land 
lity of West Africa 
int. In assessing the technical and eco- 
> hear’ nomic merits of projects and pro- 
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the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (the 
World Bank) has undertaken surveys 
in many parts of Africa and in other 
continents as well. In tropical Africa 
the World Bank’s objective has been 
primarily the kind of development 
that will bring the population at pre- 
sent playing a restricted role in the 
economic life and development of the 
continent into the modern money 
economy. 

In order to do this, the President of 
the World Bank has said that “‘only 
more development, consciously plan- 
ned and directed, would seem to 
offer the hope of achieving a peaceful 
and productive transformation into 
the modern world’’.® The Bank’s pro- 
posals for Nigeria, for example, en- 
visage essentially an integrated deve- 
lopment programme, the component 
parts complementing and supporting 


of tsetse fly. This photograph shows the rocky waterless regions of the Northern Province in 


ol Half of East Africa is excluded from intensive agricultural use by lack of water and the presence 
P Kenya. 
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Irrigation basin at Lodwar, Kenya. The crops are nearing harvest and show what can be don 
when water is provided—by irrigation, dams, or bore-holes. 


each other.® “‘Little would be gained,” 
the Report, on Nigeria says, “by ex- 
panding agricultural production un- 
less the recommended improvements 
in the roads, the railways, and the 
ports were carried out at the same 
time. On the other hand, there is no 
purpose in expanding these facilities 
beyond the point at which they are 
likely to be utilized. Improved inland 
navigation and the eventual deve- 
lopment of hydro-electric power will 
depend upon intensified water sur- 
veys, and these wili ‘iso markedly 
affect the speed of agricultural deve- 
lopment”’ (p. 36). The report further 
indicates that ‘“‘any substantial modi- 
fication of a part of the programme 
will require appropriate modification 
of other related parts”’ and that “the 
programme in its entirety will require 
all the organizational effort that Ni- 
geria can command” (p. 36)—if it 


chooses to accept the programme, ¢ 
course. 

Further, Buchanan and Pugh it 
Land and People in Nigeria’ indicate 
three distinctive ‘‘key areas’ in tht 
country’s economic and cultural geo 
graphy, namely, the south-westeri) 
concentration of population whic! 
coincides with the highly develope 
cocoa belt of the western dry fores 
zone and with the heart of the Yoruba 
territory; the south-eastern concet- 
tration coinciding with the most in- 
tensive sector of the palm belt and the 
Ibo home zone; and the Kano nue 
leus containing the major groundnut 
and cotton producing zone of the 
Northern Provinces and representing 
the heart of Hausaland (pp. 58-9). 

The integrated development of Ni 
geria as a whole means, of course, the 
development of each of these “key 
areas” or regions according to thei}; 
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WM) particular assets and needs, and for this 
wm regional planning will be necessary. 
In Ghana the Volta River project 
displays all the characteristics of 
a comprehensive regional scheme. 
Firstly, the five major constituent 
elements are closely interlinked and 
regional in scale. They are the dam 
and power project at Ajena; the 
bauxite mines and the mining village 
up to 150 miles from the dam; the 
smelter, about 18 miles, and the new 
‘ port of Tema, about 50 miles from the 
dam; and the railways linking the 
bauxite deposits with the smelter, and 
the smelter with the port. 
1) Secondly, the project is essentially 
a multi-purpose one as displayed by 
ithe wide variety of reasons for the 
Ghanaian Government’s interest in 
it,namely, “‘in the contribution which 
ja major manufacturing industry 
‘would make to the diversification of 
the country’s economy (which at pre- 
sent rests so largely on the cocoa in- 
dustry . . .) ; in the additional revenue 
from taxation which the Government 
would derive from new industry; in 
the development of natural resources 
of the country which are at present 
lying idle; in the creation of new em- 
ployment opportunities for the people ; 
in the contribution to the general 
development of the country which 
the new railways would offer; and in 
the special opportunities which the 
lope) new lake would provide in the field of 
fores| fisheries, irrigation, and inland navi- 
oruba gation’”’.8 
nicer 
st in| South Africa 


nd tht! The finest example of planned re- 
) nUC} gional development in the Union— 
ndnul}and possibly in Africa south of the 
of the} Sahara—is to be found in the recent 
-nting! growth of the Orange Free State gold- 
3-9). Hfields. It was essentially a combined 
of Ni} operation by private and govern- 
se, the} mental agencies. On the one hand, 
“key }there was the enlightened approach 
) thet tto the development of the region and 
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the drive displayed by the gold-min- 
ing industry ; on the other hand, there 
was the control of the use of land and 
the establishment of townships as well 
as the provision of major services such 
as power and water supply, roads and 
railways, by the governmental au- 
thorities. However modest were the 
powers given to the Natural Re- 
sources Development Council in 
terms of the Act of 1947, the estab- 
lishment of ‘“‘Controlled Areas” for 
the gold-mining regions of the North- 
West OFS, the Western Transvaal 
(Klerksdorp), and the Eastern Trans- 
vaal (Bethal) marks the first attempt 
in South Africa to achieve co-ordina- 
tion of public policy and action on 
physical planning matters according 
to major development regions. ® 

Another example of planned deve- 
lopment is envisaged in the report 
of the Commission for the Socio- 
Economic Development of the Bantu 
Areas.1° This report represents the 
first major analysis of the Union’s 
most seriously backward areas. The 
very nature of the problems of re- 
habilitation and development de- 
mand, state the commission, ‘‘a total 
approach” (p. 194), the acceptance of 
the need for co-operation between 
departments and co-ordination of ac- 
tion, the establishment of a planning 
and development organization, and 
an approach to planning and deve- 
lopment according to distinctive cul- 
tural and historical regions, such as 
the south-eastern Nguni core (Tran- 
skei), the Zulu or Natal core, the 
Pedi and Venda-Tsonga cores of the 
north-eastern Transvaal, and the 
Tswana core of the western Trans- 
vaal and northern Cape. 

All these examples point to a lively 
awareness of the regional approach 
to problems of African development 
since it is obvious that the nature 
of such development must vary with 
differences of environment and re- 
sources as well as of people. 








The Transkei is one of the backward areas in South Africa and planned development is 
envisaged in the report of the Commission for the Socio-Economic Development of the Bantu 








Areas. 


However, one might well ask 
whether, in adopting the regional ap- 
proach to problems of African deve- 
lopment, we are at the same time en- 
suring that we have both adequate 
knowledge and tools to develop and 
apply the techniques that such an 
approach implies. In this connection 
there are three questions that we 
should ask ourselves. 

(i) Are governments setting up ade- 
quate planning machinery to cope 
effectively with the regional problems 
that confront them ? 

(ii) Are bodies such as the Com- 
mission for Technical Co-operation 
in Africa, which are concerned with 
the study and exchange of knowledge 
on common scientific problems, also 
concerned with co-operation on com- 
mon problem areas, especially the 
under-developed and the backward ? 

(iii) Are adequate training facilities 
in our universities and other appro- 
priate institutions being offered in 
regional research and planning not 
only to keep pace with the study of 
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ple 


these developments but also to train} tiv 


planners in this comparatively nev 


field ? 


(i) Planning Machinery 

On the question of regional plan- 
ning machinery, many plans such a 
those for Greater London, the Clyd 
Valley, New York, metropolitan 
Toronto, the Ruhr, and others, ind: 
cate that the metropolitan areas have 
demanded the attention of govern 
ments on a regional scale both fo 
planning and for administrative pur 
poses. However, the degree to which 
attention has been translated into 
positive planning action varies great- 
ly from country to country. 

In Great Britain, for instance, little 
has been done to make regional plan- 
ning an integral and really effective 
part of the governmental machine, 
and in the United States it is, as an 
American lawyer puts it, the implemen 
tation of regional plans upon which 
governments maintain ‘“‘a resounding 


silence’’.}! 
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In South Africa, regional planning 
machinery is still inadequately deve- 
loped and generally lacks status. 
None exists for the Union’s largest 
metropolitan complex, the Pretoria— 
Witwatersrand—Vereeniging region, 
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though reports by the Natural Re- 
sources Development Council!” and 
iby the Johannesburg City Council! 
» have amply indicated that such 
machinery is necessary. Nevertheless, 


| the Natural Resources Development 


‘Council, the Natal Town and Re- 


gional Planning Commission, and the 


| Cape Joint Town Planning Commit- 


tee have made notable and positive 
‘contributions to the furtherance of 


_ regional planning in this country. Re- 
cent government commissions!4 have 
pointed to the need for regional plan- 
ning and there are other signs of an 
increasing interest by the Govern- 
ment in the extension of regional 
planning in South Africa. In the Na- 
tive areas the Department of Bantu 
Administration and Development is 
well equipped to co-ordinate and im- 
plement planning in these areas, and 
the present organization of agricul- 


1g! 


ture and soil conservation on a re- 
gional basis in South Africa is as good 
a model of its kind as may be found. 

The enlightened approach of the 
gold-mining industry, for instance, to 
the whole development of the Orange 
Free State and the Klerksdorp gold- 
fields shows also the growth of region- 
alism in the field of private endea- 
vour. Further, the survival of the 
various regional development asso- 
ciations composed of voluntary public 
bodies, which have grown up mainly 
in the past fifteen years, is indicative 
of an underlying interest in regional 
development among many respon- 
sible people and organizations in 
South Africa. 

In other African territories region- 
al planning machinery is certainly 
no more advanced than it is in the 
Union. Some post-war plans have 
been described as “‘an agglomeration 
of departmental suggestions masquer- 
ading as a ten-year development 
plan’’.1® Proposals, however, for the 
establishment of regional planning 
machinery and for achieving greater 
inter-agency co-ordination on region- 


A Zulu village in Natal, another of South Africa’s seriously backward areas. 
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al matters are not wanting and are 
indicated among others by the Land 
Development Boards of East Africa, 
the World Bank’s activities, and the 
preliminary investigations into the 
Volta River project. 

In general, while it would seem 
that the regional approach to plan- 
ning is receiving greater and greater 
attention, it is, nevertheless, clear that 
most governments still find it difficult 
and even embarrassing to create ade- 
quate and permanent regional plan- 
ning machinery. In this connection 
the recently established International 
Centre for Regional Planning and 
Development has indicated that this 
is largely due to lack of real under- 
standing of the regional idea on the 
part of those responsible for various 
aspects of development, even al- 
though experience in many parts of 
the world has proved the idea prac- 
ticable and, in many cases, essential 
and urgent.1® Of course, one must 
also add, unfortunately, political 
factors which have wrecked many 
good regional intentions in many 
countries of the world. 


(ii) Technical Co-operation 

The establishment since the war 
of bodies such as CTCA and CSA* 
was a progressive step, and the bene- 
fits that have already accrued both 
to the participants and to the ad- 
vancement of science in Africa in 
general have been considerable.'5 
Very impressive have been the wide 
variety of fields in which co-operation 
has been achieved, the long list of 
publications issued, and the impor- 
tant new projects embarked upon. 

In the field in which we are here 
particularly interested, the work of 
CTCA and CSA is highly important. 
With such an encouraging founda- 
tion to scientific co-operation and the 


* Commission for Technical Co-operation 
in Africa South of the Sahara and the Scientific 
Council for Africa South of the Sahara. 
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co-ordination of specialist studies 
throughout the continent south of 
the Sahara, it would seem a compara- 
tively easy step to bring also within 





the purview of the commission the 
scientific study of backward and un- 
der-developed areas. Despite differ. 
ences of governmental approach, a 
foundation of common knowledge, 
techniques, and experience could be 
provided for a unique African con- 
tribution to the regional planning of 
such areas on this continent. The 
germ of such integrated regional 
study exists already in the various 
regional committees within CTCA 
for the conservation and utilization 
of the soil. It is the expansion of this 
type of organization to wider regional 
proportions and comprehensive scope 
that regional planners would like to 
see. 


(iii) Training Facilities in Regional 
Planning | 

Turning now to our final question, 
it is clearly one that is basic to the 
previous two. It appears that the en- 
couraging growth of the regional ap- 
proach to planning in Africa is not 
being accompanied by a concomitant 
interest in the provision of adequate 
training facilities to meet the need for 
what is clearly an urgent situation 
The status and facilities accorded to 
town planning are not accorded to re: 
gional planning, and in our universi- 
ties no adequate courses in regional 
planning are offered. 

The need for this type of training is 
clearly necessary, however. This is not 
only for the purpose of training re- 
gional planners per se but also for pro- 
viding courses for those specialists 
whose work brings them directly into 
theregional planningsphere. Further, 
it is being shown over and over again 
that town planning by itself is not al- 
ways enough; that a broader regional 
view of the town as part of a larger 
integrated region, itself part of the 
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national domain, is also necessary. 

Further, as has been indicated, a 
number of bodies are engaged on 
regional research and planning in 
South Africa, but no one is teaching it, 
and there is no central clearing-house 
where this valuable knowledge and 
experience can be pooled, discussed, 
and tested, and where principles and 
techniques can be worked out. 

In this connection one might well 
point to the World Bank’s Economic 
Development Institute in Washing- 
ton, ‘“‘a sort of staff college at which 
officials from under-developed coun- 
tries meet for a nine-months’ course 
of lectures and discussions on various 
problems of managing economic 
growth. The institute is designed to 
familiarize its visitors with growth 
techniques and institutions in the 
more developed countries and help 
them extract from this experience 
something with which to improve the 
management of economic affairs in 
their own countries.” 

While we are training in our uni- 
versities and research institutions a 
formidable battery of specialists in 
the physical, natural, and _ social 
sciences, we are doing extremely little 
in the field of regional planning and 
development to train people to use 
and to integrate this body of know- 
ledge that has been acquired for other 
and separate purposes. 

In the regional planning field we 
need to know and to study the sys- 
tematic elements out of which the 
natural and the cultural landscape is 
made, to understand the technologi- 
cal basis of the cultural landscape, the 
organization of settlement regionally, 
the problems of national develop- 
ment that call for regional treatment, 
the distinctive techniques of regional 
research and planning, and the 
organization and administration of 
regional planning as a function of 
government. 

Particularly with regard to Africa, 
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types of regions need to be classified 
and delimited and comparative stud- 
ies of regions of like types made, for 
common characteristics and trends 
may suggest common treatment, as 
studies in the metropolitan field over- 
seas are showing. We must learn to 
measure more accurately thestrengths 
and weaknesses, the backwardness 
and the potential for development of 
regions, and to analyse the structure 
of regions for purposes of diagnosis 
and for preparing programmes of 
action. Such a field of study would be 
wide, imaginative, and practical. 

It is true, I believe, to say that we 
are moving into a period when the 
validity of the regional concept and 
its practical application to planning 
will be appreciated by governments 
as the most efficient way towards the 
solution of many of the problems of 
national development. If this is so it 
seems right and sensible to prepare 
for this eventuality by making ade- 
quate provision now, both for the 
scientific study of regional planning 
and for training in this new discipline. 

In conclusion, I would like to ac- 
knowledge a debt to Mr E. W. N. 
Mallows for the many helpful dis- 
cussions 1 have had with him on the 
subject of this paper. As senior lec- 
turer in charge of this university’s 
town planning course, Mr Mallows 
has for long shown particular interest 
in the extension of training facilities to 
planners in the regional field. 
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Gloucestershire 


Hayles Abbey, 






The ruins of Hayles Abbey in Gloucestershire are now in the hands of the 
National Trust. The abbey church was almost non-existent and it was pos- 
sible only to trace out the size and shape of the church on the ground. As the 
photograph shows, trees have been planted down what used to be the nave and 
there is a tree on the site of each of the former great pillars. A hedge has also 
been planted on the site of the high altar. This arboreal church is most effective 
in giving the proportions of the original church. J. C. D. SMITH 
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SIR GEORGE LIONEL PEPLER 


1882- 


Sir GEORGE PEPLER, who died on 
13 April, was one of a small number 
of pioneers in the field of town and 
country planning in the years before 
the 1914-18 war. Some of these, 
Ebenezer Howard, Raymond Unwin, 
Thomas Adams, Patrick Geddes, and 
others, achieved eminence and inter- 
national reputations, but none com- 
bined with their achievements the ex- 
tent of personal contact with members 
of the town planning profession and 
with members and officers of local 
authorities achieved by George Pep- 
ler. As The Times accurately said, he 
was ‘‘a foster-father to many of the 
young men who subsequently entered 
the profession”’. 

One of Pepler’s first formal steps in 
relation to the planning movement 
was to join the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association (later to 
become the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association). ‘This was in 1909, 
and the next year he is recorded as 
having read a paper at the significant 
conference on town planning con- 
vened by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Pepler practised as a surveyor and 
town planner in association at differ- 
ent times with other practitioners, in- 
cluding Ernest Allen and Thomas 
Adams, until in 1914 he succeeded 
the latter as the principal planning 
adviser to the central Government, 
as town planning inspector to the 
Local Government Board. For thirty- 
two years he continued to occupy this 
position, under various titles, and he 
achieved a remarkable degree of suc- 
cess in persuading local authorities, 
individually or combined in joint 
committees, to engage actively in 
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planning operations, either executive 
or advisory. 

In 1914 he was associated with 
Adams and others in founding the 
Town Planning Institute, of which he 
had been, ever since, the Honorary 
Secretary and Honorary Treasurer; 
on two separate occasions he was also 
elected its President. In 1953 he was 
the first recipient of the TPI Gold 
Medal. In 1919 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, and became a Vice-President in 
1938, and he was an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion for many years. 

George Pepler’s interest in students 
has already been mentioned and one 
of the many offices he held which gave 
him particular pleasure was the Pre- 
sidency of the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School to which he 
was elected in 1940. His international 
reputation was much enhanced by 
his interest in the International Fede- 
ration for Housing and Planning, of 
which he was President for three 
years between the wars, and again 
from 1947 to 1952. The fact that the 
Federation survived the disruption of 
World War II was due to his devo- 
tion and that of Lady Pepler in the 
war years. 

George Pepler’s genial vitality and 
apparently perpetual youth, albeit 
combined with a mature and fatherly 
wisdom, were such that his friends and 
colleagues were ill prepared for his 
comparatively sudden death. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that no one 
can hope to replace him. 

JAMES W. R. ADAMS 
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“Who Cares?” 


There was something a little self- 
righteous about the title of the tele- 
vision programmes arranged by the 
Civic Trust for the BBC. Yet it is a 
perfectly legitimate question, and it is 
one of the heartening things about 
THE MEss that all over the place 
voluntary groups are trying, in one 
way or another, to clear it up. Pem- 
brokeshire is one of our loveliest 
counties, but pickled to an unbeliev- 
able extent with the relics of the 
war. The derelict airfields near Dale, 
which we saw being cleared up by 
energetic squads, or the hutments on 
the top of Carnllidi—these mark one 
aspect of past desecration. Two others 
deserve notice: the gunnery range be- 
tween Castlemartin and Bosherston 
on the South Pembrokeshire penin- 
sula, which effectively closes much of 
it to visitors whilst training troops to 
fight the wars of twenty years ago, 
and the mournful remains of Pem- 
broke Dockyard, which served the 
wars of forty years ago. One would 
like to think that those who are con- 
cerned about such places also care for 
the general good. 


Our Marvellous Flats 


But the programme which really 
got my goat was Birmingham’s apolo- 
gia for its system of redevelopment by 
means of tall blocks of flats. Nobody 
claims that flats are unnecessary, but 
the city officials and councillors went 
much too far in suggesting, perhaps 
unwittingly, that people actually pre- 
ferred flats to houses and that every- 
body who was living in them was 
perfectly satisfied. Thus the housing 
management department claimed 
that with 100,000 properties owned 


by the city, each applicant was given 
a wide choice of houses when he was 
“due on points”. In actual fact they 
are given only Hobson’s choice in the 
vast majority of cases: take one of 
three flats or maisonettes offered, or 
lose your place! It is perfectly clear 
that very few people indeed would 
choose flats if houses were available. 
It’s no good asking people in the pre- 
sence of city officials (let alone council 
employees) to state their views frank- 
ly: they fear they might be victimized 
if they spoke up against the present 
system, and since very many of them 
still hope to get a house later, they do 
not wish to offend the housing man- 
agement department. 


But the Englishman’s Home... 


Now comes the really funny tail- 
piece to this cracking-up of flats: a 
month after this film was shown, 
Birmingham announced that it want- 
ed 2,400 acres of green belt land to 
build itself a “garden city”. Justifica- 
tion: we have no building land left, 
the Government has refused us a new 


town, the Town Development Act | 


doesn’t work, and as for increasing 
densities by flat building, the Eng- 
lishman’s home is his house and gar- 
den, and it really is not fair to build 
so many flats. Let not the right hand 
know . . . Of course Birmingham’s 
position is desperate—but it will not 
find a solution by invading its green 
belt. Incidentally, there isn’t much 
“garden city’? about the proposal to 
put 50,000 people into 2,400 acres 
which already contain a sizeable 
population in large plots, and which 
have to accommodate two industrial 
estates as well. I estimate that little 
more than 1,500 acres of residential 
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area will be available—so houses will 
be at neighbourhood densities of ten 
to the acre, hardly a generous stan- 
dard. One suspects that ‘‘houses” 
again means four-storey maisonettes 


' with 5-yard garden plots. 


The New Birmingham 


Lest it be thought that I have a 
grudge against Birmingham, let me 
hasten to say that the city’s plans for 
central redevelopment, attractively 
published by the Birmingham Mail as 
The New Birmingham, are as radical 
and imaginative as one could wish. In 
a series of articles, Alderman Frank 
Price, now retiring from the chair- 
manship of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, describes different aspects of the 
city of the future. There is a genuine 
attempt to cater forallinterests—giant 
factories and small workshops, office 
blocks and vast new shopping areas, 


' garages and parking spaces, blocks of 


flats and recreation grounds. If the 
general impression is one of rather 
disjointed architecture, one cannot 
blame the city for this—a great deal 
of freedom is left to individual firms 
to design blocks which presumably 
combine economy with space-saving 
to the highest possible degree. 

The booklet shows ambitious tree- 
planting schemes and some striking 
visual effects and quite a few well- 
laid-out pedestrian precincts reminis- 
cent of Coventry and Rotterdam. 
From the drawings, only one building 
appears to have real architectural 
distinction: a “gateway to the civic 
centre”, to be erected by a London 
development company. One lament- 
able aspect of the publication, how- 
ever, is the evidence it provides for far 
too much new office building. Added 
to the plans announced by the Cal- 
thorpe Estate, one would guess at 
something like 50,000 additional 
office jobs being created in the city. 
Even assuming there are firms which 
wish to take up all this space, have 
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the planners asked themselves where 
all these people are going to live ? For 
a city bursting at the seams, this looks 
like bad policy. 


Are we too generous? 

Talking to planners and housing 
officials from other countries always 
makes me acutely uncomfortable. 
One wants to apologize for spending 
one’s time doing something about our 
British problems—knowing full well 
that even some of our top-priority 
cases on the housing waiting lists have 
more room at their disposal than re- 
housed families in the less developed 
European countries. The other day a 
planner from Yugoslavia was explain- 
ing their allocation system to me, and 
I hadn’t the heart to point out that 
some of us were worried because so 
many families with children were 
going into flats with 600 square 
feet of living space, when he was 
glad to be able to give a similar family 
what we would call a one-bedroom 
flat. Not to mention the built-in 
amenities! 

But whilst I had these guilt feel- 
ings, I also remembered an Indian 
who told me years ago that we in this 
country would do the world no good 
by being self-denying about food— 
we might as well eat well and stay fit, 
to achieve standards of cooking (!) 
and nutrition which could serve as a 
model to the world, and provide oc- 
casional square meals for visitors like 
himself so that they could go back to 
their stupendous tasks refreshed in 
mind and body. Well, perhaps we had 
better not apologize for our housing 
policies. We do no good to Yugoslavs 
or Sicilians by deliberately maintain- 
ing old squalor, or planning for fresh 
horrors in years to come. Of course 
we owe a duty to underdeveloped 
countries, but we do not show our 
sympathy for refugees in Hong Kong 
by simulating the barracks that are 
being built for them. 
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Signs on Motorways 

An interesting correspondence was 
started in The Times by a distinguished 
printer, Mr Brooke Crutchley, con- 
cerning the size and styling of signs 
warning drivers on motorways that a 
turning lies ahead. The ones erected 
on the Preston By-Pass appear to be 
monstrously large. One contributor 
pointed out that those on the German 
Autobahnen had been found inade- 
quate. But he did not say that the 
German answer has been not to en- 
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large the signs but to restrict the speed 
of cars—a 100 kph limit has already 
been introduced on one important 
section. Similar limits operate on 
many American turnpikes. It is cer- 
tain that little can be gained by going 
along these roads at 100 mph, and 
that a great many lives will be lost if 
such speeds are permitted. If a more 
becoming sign compels motorists to 
travel a little slower when they think 
they are approaching a junction, I for 
one will not grieve. WILLIAM SMALL 


Stokes Croft, Bristol 


TOV 





( 





No. 93 Stokes Croft, near the shopping centre, has two short flights of steps out| 


side a shop front. Why? The steps are survivals of the days when the houses 
were residential, and had front gardens, the entrance doors being on a higher 
level than the street. When the business development of the street led to the 
gardens being cleared away, the “‘curtilages”’ still remained the property of 
the house owners, and they have been used in the past for the exhibition, in 
many cases, of their wares. Gradually the corporation has acquired most of 
them, but agreement over price has not in all cases been reached. 


REECE WINSTONE 
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by NORMAN PEARSON 


INING 
speed 
ready! ELLIOT LAKE: EXPERIMENT IN 
te on! CONFORMITY 

1S Cer- 
‘ going) This new town in a uranium-ore district, considered the best plan- 
oe ned mining town in Canada, has suffered by the speed of development 
1 more and the limitations of planning powers, but gives hope for the future 
oe of Canadian planning. 
n, I for 

SMALL 


ANADA Is still an under-deve- 
: C loped country, so that most 
of its new towns are isolated 
‘enterprises: mining towns, military 
bases, transport centres, or replace- 
ments for past mistakes. Schefferville, 
)Clubougamou, Maintowadge, Kiti- 
‘mat, Uranium City, Elliot Lake, 
Marathon, and Terrace Bay are all 
connected with mining or primary 
Jindustries. Gander, Frobisher, the 
settlements on the DEW line, and 
Gagetown-Oromocto are places 
)where aeroplanes, radar towers, and 
military training grounds cause and 
‘condition development. Aklavik and 
/ Yellowknife are older centres being 
‘rebuilt because of bad siting. 









The Urban-Industrial Revolution 


Only recently, government has be- 
come aware of the need to avoid 
i “company towns”, though most of 
the older company towns compare 
favourably with their European coun- 

'| terparts. Planning in Canada almost 
| died in the great depression of the 
___*| 1930s, and when the present urban 
er / and industrial revolution burst upon 
the country the deluge of unplanned 
eps out) and uncontrolled sprawl shattered 
> houses} the old administrative and financial 
1 higher| structure of metropolitan areas. The 
d to the} nation is only now becoming aware of 
perty 0} the need to give form to metropolitan 
ition, 8} growth; but apart from Don Mills 
most of} | (Toronto) and a few other well- 
designed segments, planners in such 
areas are still battling with primitive 


= 


STONE 





instruments and the tremendous pres- 
sure of development (motor-cars, 
shopping centres, low-density sub- 
divisions, super-highways, new docks, 
vast new industries). Progress is rapid: 
Ottawa has now achieved a substan- 
tial green belt; and there is a growing 
understanding of the problems of ‘‘the 
regional city’? (conurbation to Euro- 
peans). 

Hence, whatever is achieved in 
Canada is achieved under intense 
pressures and in the face of a groping 
understanding of planning. The myth 
that this is “high, wide, and hand- 
some’’, that land is expendable, that 
planning infringes on freedom, dies 
hard. 


Elliot Lake 


Against this background we must 
measure the success or failure of the 
isolated new towns like Elliot Lake. 
In 1954, huge deposits of workable 
uranium ore were discovered in the 
Blind River area between Sudbury 
and Sault-Ste Marie. Progress was 
rapid: between 1954 and 1956 three 
large mines secured contracts from 
the Ottawa Government for thesupply 
of uranium oxide (Algom, Can-Met 
Uranium Mines, and Consolidated 
Denison). Thereafter several addi- 
tional mines secured contracts, and 
there was the immediate prospect of 
substantial production prior to Sep- 
tember 1957, with the possibility of a 
total community population of 12,000 
to 15,000. The geologist Frank Jou- 
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eh ils 
Ontario House 


Commercial section of the town of Elliot Lake. 


bin found the ore; the industrialist 
Joseph Hirshhorn, who backed him 
from 1952 onwards, suggested that 
the entire town should be designed by 
Philip Johnson and John B. Parkin 
Associates. The idea was not adopted, 
and a remarkable opportunity was 
lost. 

Nevertheless, the need for overall 
control was realized. The Provincial 
Department of Planning and Deve- 
lopment of Ontario, using the most 
advanced techniques of site selection 
from aerial photographs, picked out 
a site of about 5,000 acres on the 
south side of Elliot Lake, and from 
further photography produced con- 
tour maps to sift out up to 2,000 acres 
of land with reasonable slopes, over- 
burden, watertable, and drainage 
characteristics. By order of the On- 
tario Municipal Board a municipality 
was formed on 1 September 1955, 
covering 369 square miles. This in- 
cluded most of the mines, the town 
site, and all the potential area where- 
in there might be ribbon develop- 
ment, shack towns, and trailer camps. 

The Improvement District of Elliot 
Lake was then administered by three 
trustees appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, under supervision of the 


Provincial Department of Municipal 
Affairs. All land was originally held 
by the Crown, and the town site was 
eventually transferred to the munici- 
pality. If Elliot Lake has earned the 
title of Canada’s best planned mining} 
town more by default than by merit, 
it must be remembered that it is stilla 
remarkable achievement under such} 
pressures, and in the absence of a core 
of government planners and _ allied 
experts able to think of the principle 
of regional development and the ur 
ban policies which should apply. 


Planning Against Time 


Because of these pressures and diff- 
culties, and because of the prevalent 
concept of low-density towns, Elliot 
Lake began its life as a planned “‘twin- 
city’. An eastern and western town 
site were picked out. In the first stages 
a small community was envisaged; 
but the requirements grew. Now the 
plan is for an eventual community of 
29,000: with 14,000 in the eastern 
town site (now an entity almost com- 
pleted) and the remainder in the 
western town site 1} miles away. A 
large recreational area was proposed 
to join the two. Some of the mines are 
ten to fifteen miles away, and cars art 
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the prevalent means of movement. 
Low density was to be the rule, with 
only 12 per cent of people in multiple 
family dwellings; so the isolated sin- 
gle-family house found all over Can- 
ada is the rule here. In such circum- 
stances critics may be excused for 
saying this town is an experiment in 
conformity, that it is only the typical 
_ Ontario sub-division transported to 
the north country. 

The eastern town site is nearly com- 
_ pleted, and gives the impression of a 

lively and vigorous community. In- 
, deed, it functions so well as an entity 
* that the observer wonders whether 
“= there will ever be the chance for the 





x 
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io How two sites to operate as one town when 

all the development is carried out. 
Licipal The topography and the dominant 
y held northern landscape of hills, lakes, and 


te was woods determine the character and 
unici- Vitality of the town despite the mis- 
ed the, takes in policy and failures in site de- 
nining velopment. Here is a landscape un- 
merit, subdued despite the use of the single- 


;stilla| family lot as the basic unit. 


Ae The Present Town 

allied| By July 1959, three years after con- 
ciples struction began, the eastern site will 
he ur be completed. If pressure continues, 
ly. the western site will be opened. There 
d diffi- 
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are four neighbourhoods between 
Elliot Lake and Horne Lake, grouped 
round a very hilly and dominant town 
centre and a much lower site for ser- 
vice industry. All are located on the 
west side of the main access highway 
running to the mines. Serviced ac- 
commodation has also been provided 
for about one thousand trailers, about 
half in sites near the town, the rest 
close to the mines. Today almost 1,go00 
houses and the greater part of the cen- 
tral area greet the visitor where six 
years ago there was scarcely any evi- 
dence of man, and where three years 
ago there were only rough clearings 
in the bush. 

The neighbourhood units vary in 
population from about 2,000 to 4,000, 
each with its own primary school and 
daily-needs shopping areas, centrally 
placed. The school sites are from four 
to seven acres on reasonably flat land, 
and the local shopping areas contain 
about eight to ten stores each. Gaso- 
line service stations are provided peri- 
pherally, and several church sites are 
provided within each neighbourhood. 

The central area is a dramatic and 
interesting site, hilly and confined by 
the main access highway on the east, 
and on the west by a large electricity 
transmission line. It was agreed to 


A street of new houses in Elliot Lake. 


Ontario Depariment of Mines 
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carry out the development in three 
stages to relate the growth to that of 
the residential communities; each of 
these stages was built around a central 
parking area, publicly owned and 
controlled. Within the centre, vehi- 
cular and pedestrian traffic were 
separated. 

Within the limits of the legislation, 
and confined by the policies adopted, 
the planners worked very hard to give 
the place identity, to produce a good 
physical plan. They were limited to 
the layout work, to general zoning, 
and the indication of lot limits and 
set-backs. Despite care and ingenuity 
in the central commercial area, for 
example, the building lots, once sold, 
were beyond architectural control, 
and the net result is a sense of lost 
opportunity despite some excellent 
individual buildings, and despite an 
evident improvement in the quality 
of site design and landscape control 
as development has proceeded. 


Success and Failure 

The history of mining areas is 
spoiled countryside and shack towns, 
and to have avoided that is a remark- 
able success. So is the way in which 
the planners responded to the speed 
and intensity of development. 

But there are failures, too. The most 
urban corner is the back of the shop- 
ping centre, by an intersection; a 
sheer accident, but a delight to the 
eye. The Swedes or Danes on such a 
site would have created a magnificent 
town, not a competent one. There are 
too many prickly skylines and medi- 
ocre buildings in Elliot Lake. 

What is wrong with Elliot Lake is 
what is wrong with most Canadian 
planning. Good and sensible accom- 
modation has been provided in a 
hurry; the conventional houses are 
ingeniously placed on sloping sites 
and curved streets, services are under- 
ground, trees have been preserved— 
but the results in landscape design 


(and a sense of response to the vigour 
of the landscape and the special 
character and quality of the site) are 
anonymous and disappointing. This 


lack of respect for site, lack of response | 


to climate is almost universal: the 
‘cookie-cutter’ approach to urban 
development. 


The site planning and the overall | 
layout produce an efficient and eco- | 


nomical street plan, with easy circu- 
lation and community facilities in the 


right places: but there is an evident | 


inability to cope with the motor-car. 
The town centre has all the right 
ingredients: craggy rocks, different 
levels, views over the town and out to 
the mines on adjacent hills—but the 
centre is dominated by the three huge 
car-parks, and people appear to cir- 
culate around this dead storage area. 
The car makes possible centrality, 
separation of work and place, speedy 
access, super-blocks for development 
—yet the advantages are lost in a 
fiddling with the massing of vehicles. 

There is the criticism that Elliot 
Lake was built on a wrong concept— 
that it should have been at a higher 
density on one site: but this absence 
of ideas of overall form and proper 
concepts to challenge the imagination 
and ingenuity of designers is almost 
universal in Canada. Finally, the lack 
of co-ordinated attack on the deve- 
lopment problems. Everything is 
competent, but so unrelated are the 
components that the most successful 
section is not the town centre, but a 
piece near the community auditor 
ium where, thanks to a strong land- 
scape feature and fine work by several 
architects, the relation between the 
hall and the separate school, some 
apartments and row housing is pleas- 
ing and confident. 


Signs of Hope 

Viewed from the town centre, the 
site is still dominated by natural 
features. There are signs of hope in 
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this experiment. There is an evident 
sense of civic pride, a response to the 
attempt to create something urbane 
and civilized out of what might have 
been crude and sordid and inhuman. 
Speed of development and failure of 
concept have not overwhelmed the 
designers: if this be failure in result, 
credit by default, then it is also a sign 
that development on the grand scale, 
by co-operation between the govern- 
ment and private developers, may 
produce better results than past 
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indifference and lack of concern. 

For a beginning, Elliot Lake is an 
example of a brave attempt. Canada 
is learning to accept speed of deve- 
lopment, to respond to it, and not to 
use it as an excuse for any failure. 
Planning is coming of age, and the 
profession must now move to offer 
concepts of form and scale suitable 
to the age. Only five years ago there 
was here the chance of a slum; now 
Elliot Lake exists. Canada is learning 
quickly. 


Cherry-Plums 


Home-grown cherry-plums, the first of the plums, are an uncertain fruit. It is per- 
haps remarkable that, while Prunus cerasifera in its purple-leaved variety (most com- 
monly called P. pissardi) is among the commonest of all front-garden trees, and P. cerasi- 
ferais, in the type, both a common hedge-plant and a very common stock for the work- 
ing of both dessert and culinary varieties, yet home-grown cherry-plums themselves 
are not at all common. The chief explanation lies in the precocious flowering of this 
plum, which means that it is with us (though not in France, where it is better valued and 
even exported) very likely to be damaged by frost. Also, the trees are extremely variable, 
as many people have proved by experimental plantings: it has even been suggested that 
some cherry-plums are hybrids with the apricots. However, there is no doubt that 
cherry-plums (which are sometimes called myrobalans—not to be confused with 
mirabelles) are of good flavour and even, when a good crop is produced, worthy of 
bottling and canning. Such an authority as Mr Raymond Bush has commended Prunus 
cerasifera as a fruit tree in its own right. Cherry-plums came originally from the Caucasus 
and North Balkans and were being grown in this country at least as early as the reign 
of Elizabeth I. The purple-leaved variety, which bears purple fruits, was first observed 
in Persia by the Shah’s gardener, Monsieur Pissard, who in 1880 sent specimens to 
France. J.D. U. W. 
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THE MOTE, MY EYE, AND MISS MARTIN 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The General Manager of the Welwyn Garden City Development 
Corporation replies to the article by Mr John McKnight in our 


April issue. 


OOD STANDARDS of town plan- 

(.. ning are perhapsas much in the 

eye of the beholder, or critic, 

as any other form of beauty. Critics of 

planning, however, can suffer myopia 
as much as any other critic. 

The chairman of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Welwyn Gar- 
den City UDC, writing on “Housing 
Layouts in New Towns’’, states that 
the standard of development in Wel- 
wyn Garden City has fallen as com- 
pared with pre-war standards. One 
asks—‘‘What are these standards?” 

Town planning surely is no exact 
science to be measured by this or that 
yardstick. It is an art practised by an 
artist who, in composing his picture, 


by J. E. MCCOMB 


£ 
t 


considers each shape, each colour, | 
each texture, and each emphasis 
within the whole. 

The development corporation, be- 
lieving that in Louis de Soissons the 
Garden City Company had found 
such an artist, continues to employ 
him as consultant planner and archi- 
tect for most of the buildings. The 
corporation has always recognized 
the right of anyone to criticize its 
work, and particularly the UDG, as is 
evidenced by the quarterly confer- 
ences held between our two bodies 
over the past ten years. 


Council Schemes Compared 
Mr McKnight has produced cer- 


Daffodils planted by the Development Corporation in Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden City. 





K. Wright 
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K. Wright 


A “green finger’ in the south-east of Welwyn Garden City. 


tain figures relating to the number of 
back gardens to corporation houses 
that fall below 60 feet in length and, 
for the purposes of this article, we shall 
let them go unchallenged, since the 
length of garden is not in itself the only 
method of preserving openness. These 
figures, however, are repeated here 
and compared with the council’s re- 
cently approved plans for their No. 18 
scheme simply as a test of the validity 
of this criticism. The figures are: cor- 
poration gardens below 60 feet in 
various schemes: 29, 31, 37, and 47 
per cent. Council gardens below 
60 feet in their latest scheme: 42 per 
cent. 

In the last two council schemes, for 
nearly six hundred dwellings, no child- 
ren’s playgrounds are included, and 


only in one scheme are there any al- 


lotments. Despite these two omissions, 
however, no less than 42 per cent of 
the gardens fail to come up to the 
council’s own standards. It seems that 
the provision of these amenities has to 
be made in the corporation’s housing 
areas. The council may have forgotten 
their severe criticism of the corpora- 
tion for not providing more allotments 
and children’s playgrounds than in 


our earlier schemes. In their latest 
plans the council do not show car- 
standing spaces at the heads of culs- 
de-sac—a ‘“‘must” for corporation 
schemes. Moreover, there is no road 
access to the old people’s flats. 


Importance of Public Space 


In the corporation schemes, where 
there is some diminution of garden 
lengths, there will be found compen- 
sating green fingers and park areas 
which give that essential spaciousness 
provided in both pre-war and post- 
war Welwyn Garden City. One of 
these areas, indeed, has recently been 
increased through the occupants of 
some old people’s bungalows request- 
ing that their back gardens be reduced 
from 35 to 20 feet. The corporation 
endorses the Ministry view that all 
tenants do not want gardens of 60 feet 
length, and note that the council have 
now come to the same view. 

The planting of the right type of 
tree or shrub in the right place at the 
right time is almost as important in 
the composition of the whole picture 
as the buildings themselves. No less 
important is the standard of street 
furniture. At long last there is a na- 
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tional outcry against ugly concrete 
signs, lamp-posts, and lighting. The 
corporation has been able to dissuade 
the UDC from concrete lamp stan- 
dards and ghastly sodium lighting in 
Parkway and Howardsgate—which 
would have drenched the colour from 
the thousands of daffodils of the town 
centre planted by the corporation. 


Too Narrow View of Standards 


I feel that Mr McKnight and his 
committee do not really appreciate 
the many ‘“‘standards” involved in 
good town development. It is well 
known that houses of a given size put 
on the market for sale would attract 
higher prices if built at lower density. 
“Prestige” areas have nearly always 
been at lower density, but the only 
post-war houses sold in Welwyn Gar- 
den City are those built for sale by the 
corporation. These are recognized as 
good value for money and, upon re- 
sale, have attracted premiums. Since 
the corporation owns the freehold of 
the town, it knows the prices involved 
in every assignment ofa lease, and it is 
the location of the house more than 
anything else that counts—just as in 
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any other town. If house prices are the 
measure of public appreciation of 
development standards, then, con- 
trary to the views of Mr McKnight, 
the public consider that the place is 
improving each year—as it is. 

Finally, whilst the Ministry may 
have attempted to influence the deve- 
lopment corporation towards higher 
densities, in no case has the corpora- 
tion or its planner been compelled to 
accept standards which were con- 
sidered unacceptable. And, to be fair, 
the Ministry has not opposed the | 
spaciousness created by green fingers 
and parks in the development so far 
executed, thereby honouring the as- 
surances given at the time the town 
was designated. 





Georgian Traffic Generators 


Town planners are increasingly aware of the ‘“‘traffic generator’’—the 
office-block, department store, or sports centre that causes a confluence of 
traffic. They may be grateful that social changes have diminished the pre- 
valence of a troublesome traffic generator of the last century. Writing in 
1827, Prince Piickler-Muskau thus described one aspect of London life: 

**A curious foreigner who wishes to see all the gradations of social life, can 
hardly hold out a London season. More than forty invitations are now lying 
on my table—five or six for each day . . . and yet on my way to parties I 
continually pass ten or a dozen houses which I don’t know, where the same 
mass of carriages is standing before the door. A ball at which I was lately 
present was peculiarly brilliant, and was attended by some of the Royal 
Princes. . . The next day Countess L. gave a ball, at which I was obliged 
to alight at least a thousand steps from the house, as it was utterly impossible 
to get through the crowd of carriages. Several equipages that had tried to force 
their way were fast locked together, and the coachmen were swearing the 
most terrible oaths.”—From A Regency Visitor, ed. E. M. Butler, Collins, 
London, 1957. 
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dH 
Legal Notes 


— 


A local authority serve an enforce- 
ment notice on a landowner alleging 
that development has been carried 
out without planning permission and 
requiring him to restore the land to 
its former condition. The landowner 
considers that what he has done does 
not constitute development as defined 
by the 1947 Act. What is his remedy ? 

Section 23(4) of the 1947 Act pro- 
vides a right of appeal to the magis- 
trates on various grounds but, owing 
to some ambiguity of wording, it has 
never been clear whether they cover 
cases of the type just mentioned. The 
issue is one of great importance. If 
there is no right of appeal to the 
magistrates in this type of case, the 
landowner must either ignore the en- 
forcement notice (with all the anxiety 
and perils which that involves) or 
apply to the High Court for a de- 
claration as to his rights. 

In a series of cases, most of which 
have been reviewed in these Notes, 
the Divisional Court has given ap- 
parently conflicting decisions, but at 
long last the matter has come before 
the Court of Appeal. In Eastbourne 
Corporation v Fortes Ice Cream Parlour 
the Court of Appeal reversed the de- 
cision of the Divisional Court (see 
these Notes for July 1958) and held 
that there is a right of appeal to the 
magistrates in this type of case. 

Eastbourne Corporation were given 
leave to appeal to the House of Lords. 























Increase of Use 

In Guildford RDC v Penny the 
Court of Appeal considered whether 
an increase in the intensity of use can 
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amount to a material change of use— 
a problem which may arise in various 
contexts, but especia!ly so in regard to 
caravan sites. 

In this particular case, a one-and-a- 
half-acre field had been used for many 
years as a caravan site. On 1 July 
1948 there were eight caravans, but 
the number steadily increased over 
the years to twenty-seven. On the ser- 
vice of an enforcement notice, there 
was an appeal to the magistrates, who 
decided that this increase did not 
amount to a material change of use. 

The Court of Appeal held, follow- 
ing their decision in the Eastbourne 
case, that the magistrates had juris- 
diction to decide this issue. The Court 
rejected the contention that mere in- 
tensity of user or occupation could 
never be relevant. Intensity of user 
might affect a definable character of 
land and its use. For instance, if the 
Oval were used to provide a number 
of cricket pitches for schoolboys, it 
would remain a cricket ground; but it 
would be a cricket ground materially 
changed. It was also obvious that an 
increase in intensity of use might in- 
volve a substantial increase in the 
services which a local authority had 
to proyide, and that increase might 
be material in considering whether 
the use of land had been materially 
changed. 

In the present case, however, these 
questions did not arise. Assuming that 
these one and a half acres were from 
first to last used as a caravan site, the 
question was whether the increase 
from eight to twenty-seven amounted 
to a material change of use. The 
magistrates found that it did not, and 
on that question of fact the Court 
would not interfere. A. E. TELLING 
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DEGENERATING WOODLANDS 
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A fairly definite pattern or sequence of events in connection with de- 
generating woodlands in England is now becoming clear but 1s 
not perhaps fully appreciated or recognized. 


EMI-NATURAL broad-leaved 
S woodlands in some obvious posi- 

tion (perhaps in a conspicuous 
place beside a main road, or near a 
densely populated region, or in a 
popular holiday area of high land- 
scape value) gradually degenerate, 
possibly by mismanagement, but 
probably through sheer neglect. The 
degeneration may be noticed by some 
forester or ecologist, but his warning 
is likely to be ignored. The degenera- 
tion continues, probably more rapid- 
ly. At length “authority” sits up and 
takes notice: action is taken or it is 
announced that it soon will be—by 


by J. D. U. WARD 


the Forestry Commission, the Na-!. 


tional Trust, or a private owner. Then 
come anguished protests and roars of 
anger with all the familiar clichés 
overworked double-time: much- 
loved, traditional landscape, the pre- 
servation of the last fragments of 
natural beauty, and hideous, insensi- 
tive commercial forestry, alien coni- 
fers, and so forth. 


“Squabble” Areas 


Within recent months this pattern 
has been discernible in connection 
with Hatfield Forest and certain val- 
ley woodlands of Dartmoor. Some-| 


Over-aged (about 220 years) beech of good quality and high amenity value. Here natural 





regeneration is being ‘‘encouraged’”’ in groups or patches, in likely seed years (Sussex). 
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thing very similar has happened in 
west Kent—and also on Exmoor, 
when it was proposed that certain 
high, lonely grass moors should be 
afforested. ‘The Quantocks, the Peak 
District, the Brecklands of East Ang- 
lia—but it would be tedious to list all 
the many areas where there have been 
squabbles substantially on the lines 
. lindicated with or without subsequent 
“fill-feeling and anti-forestry cam- 
“"}paigns. The Chiltern beechwoods 
would seem quite likely to figure in 
‘the same galley in the future. Inci- 
‘dentally, there was a clear warning 
of the position in W. E. Hiley’s Jm- 
provement of Woodlands (about p. 125), 
published so long ago as 1931: yet 
people still consider the Chiltern 
beechwoods to be an exceptional and 
good example of a natural regenera- 
tion and selection-felling system. The 
trouble is, most people who like to 
walk in woods, to bird-watch or hunt 
fungi or take their dogs for a run are 
not qualified to form any opinion at 
all on what is happening biologically, 
_ ecologically, or silviculturally. At pre- 
sent, the Forestry Commission’s ex- 
periments in the improvement of 
natural regeneration in Chiltern 
beechwoods are both essentially con- 
servative and also off the main roads, 
- sonooccasion hasarisen for ““Country- 
lover”, ‘‘Disgusted’’, ‘“‘Indignant”’, 
and “Woodland Ways” to get excited. 
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_ Attitude of “Amenity” 


A point worth stressing is that the 
-amenity people (I apologize for a 
_ loose term but can think of no better) 
_ are apathetic, saying nothing and do- 

ing nothing, while much-loved woods 

are falling into ruin. But extrava- 
' gantly articulate as soon as something 
is done or proposed. Lazy and idle 
themselves, they complain when 
others show energy. The failure to take 
anearlier,on-the-spot, constructive in- 
terest is the more deplorable because, 
very often, degenerating woodlands 
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need far less drastic treatment if taken 
in time. Decline may be arrested and 
natural regeneration may be pro- 
moted in 1950-60, but, if nothing is 
done before 1980-90, there may be no 
reasonable or practicable course but 
to write off the wood—to clear-fell 
and replant. 


System of Dauerwald 


A contrary point worth mentioning 
is the bias in some forestry quarters 
against perpetual-wood systems (the 
German Dauerwald) in which natural 
regeneration and selection-felling are 
main features. That kind of silvicul- 
tural system was inapt and its prin- 
ciples could give little help to foresters 
charged with great blocks of exposed 
moorland or poor sheep pasture be- 
tween 1919 and 1939, with instruc- 
tions to grow the largest possible re- 
serve of pitprops against the next war 
—as quickly as possible. That, put 
crudely and oversimplified, was how 
the Forestry Commission was placed 
in its first twenty years. But Dauer- 
wald may have much to offer (especi- 
ally where ‘‘old woodland”’ is con- 
cerned) in our own times, which are 
different. Unfortunately, there is no 
tradition of selection-felling in this 
country and little understanding of 
the difficult art of how to manage 
mixed woods with an uneven canopy 
and trees of different ages growing 
together. Such an excellent book as 
Knuchel’s Planning and Contrél in the 
Managed Forest, explaining Swiss im- 
proved versions of Dauerwald, is too 
formidable, difficult, and advanced 
for the average English forester. And, 
because English attempts at the sys- 
tem are usually so poor, Dauerwald 
is not taken seriously and is often 
brushed off as “‘not real forestry at all 
though doubtless containing some in- 
teresting ideas applicable to a few 
special amenity woods’”’. Such an ad- 
mirable wood as Major R. Coke’s 
New Wood at Weasenham in Nor- 
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clear-felling—and better forestry too. 


folk, bare heathland two centuries ago 
but now fully stocked and managed 
seriously under a selection-felling sys- 
tem, is most unusual and possibly 
unique in England. 


Influence of Continental Teaching 


However, a change of feeling is 
undoubtedly taking place: an in- 
creasingly large number of forestry 
teachers and consultants are coming 
under the influence of Swiss and 
French teaching, especially for woods 
on fairly good soils. It has, however, 
to be remembered that the word “‘am- 
enity”’ is still near-abusive or pejora- 
tive in many forestry circles—so bad 
and so “‘silly”’ is the impression made 
by the anti-forestry bias of nearly all 
pro-amenity people. There is perhaps 
sometimes an underlying but under- 
standable feeling that what is ap- 
proved as good ‘‘amenity”’ can’t be 
good forestry! (A senior continental 
forester once said to me, ‘‘You know, 


we never hear anything about ameni- 
ty at home—and our forests are good 
enough and beautiful enough.”’) 
Another relevant point is that 
England’s still-growing population 
is becoming increasingly urban and 
that means increasingly ignorant o 
country matters and further divorced 
from any practical knowledge or dir- 
ect interest in rural work. The country 
is assessed as a place for relaxation or 
pleasure, not work. Thus come pro- 
tests not only about the felling of trees, 
fully ripe for felling, but also about 
the ugly ruts caused in woodland 
roads by tractors extracting timber 
and even (believe it or not!) about the 
mud splashed on ferns and primroses.| 
The countryside and the woods are 
viewed emotionally. And some county 
planning officers, appreciating which 
way the wind is blowing and where 
the maximum articulate popular ap- 
proval is likely to lie, have played up 
with over-numerous Timber Preset- 
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vation Orders and even made offen- 
sive propaganda against forestry— 
where they might better have engaged 
in a little regional educational work. 
: (An ad hominem reflection may be ex- 
cusable. One who cares enough about 
the countryside to live deep in it, with- 
out such things as electricity and gar- 
i bage-collection and with consequent 
-near-poverty, may be allowed to ob- 
‘serve a little wryly how much of the 
{| pro-amenity clamour for country 
|| preservation comes from London, 
| Sheffield, Manchester, and the like, 
‘from people who are adding to the 
‘urban mess—and getting well paid 
’ for it. Or from others, of independent 
f' means, who have retired on town- 
"| earned money to live comfortably 
-in the country—a country whose 
appearance interests them far more 
than its content, purposes, or true 
») nature.) 
None of this is to deny that foresters 
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themselves have occasionally been 
provocative or at least shown poor 
judgement in their assessment of popu- 
lar tastes. I heard recently of a foot- 
path through a larch plantation in a 
favourite semi-public place having 
been edged with lines of Thuya, ap- 
parently to make the plantations more 
acceptable—or to hide the larch. But 
the chief fault in these public-opinion 
versus forestry disputes will be found 
to lie in the public ignorance of 
forestry and of elementary natural 
history—of how trees and woods grow 
and at what speeds, how they decline 
and fall, and of the time-scale and 
other factors involved. The “ever- 
lasting mountains”’ is a familiar popu- 
lar notion, laughable to any geolo- 
gist: the idea of everlasting woods, 
without any intelligent interference 
(for which read silviculture) in a 
country stiff with destructive ani- 
mals is vastly more absurd. 
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FINANCING OF HOUSING IN EUROPE. 
United Nations. HMSO. 5s. 6d. 

This report is the culmination of 
many years’ work on housing finance 
by the Housing Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
It gathers together and supplements 
material on different aspects publish- 
ed by the committee between 1952 
and 1955, with a view to putting the 
whole problem in its proper setting. 
It sets out systematically the rele- 
vant facts for the different European 
countries to enable comparisons to 
be made between their policies and 
methods. Owing to the marked differ- 
ences between east and west Europe 
it treats their countries in two separate 
groups. 

The scope of the report is seen from 
the different chapter headings. In the 
first the underlying economic and 
financial problems of housing are 
discussed. The second brings out the 
differences in investment in housing 
in the various countries and hence 
the relative magnitude of their finan- 
cing problem. The third examines the 
sources of capital for housing, and the 
financial institutions concerned with 
channelling capital into housing. The 
fourth is the heart of the inquiry; it 
discusses the financial aid available to 
all the various kinds of housing in the 
various countries. The fifth and last 
chapter attempts to highlight the prin- 
cipal policy issues arising, particularly 
as far as public financial assistance is 
concerned. 

The report is full of facts and data 
presented to enable the reader to draw 
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conclusions applicable to the country 
in which he is interested, conclusions 
which are not for the most part drawn 
for him. For the purpose of compari- 


son it is necessary to set side by side! 


statistics of different countries. The 
authors have clearly done this with 
great care and skill. But one wonders, 
however, how comparable they are. 
From the viewpoint of reliability in- 
ternational statistics must rank below 
ordinary statistics which, we are told, 
are inferior in this respect to lies and 
damned lies. But if comparability is 
accepted, some interesting pictures 
emerge. 

We are inclined to think that be- 
cause of post-war rent control we are 
devoting an exceptionally low pro- 
portion of our family expenditure to 
rent. Table 5 raises some doubts, 
Before the war only Austria, France, 
and Ireland were spending a smaller 
proportion than we, but since then 
nearly all the West European coun- 
tries are doing so. It is Switzerland, 
oddly enough, which is spending far 
and away the most. 

Turning to Table g we can test the 
proud defence that we spend so much 
of our national product on housing 
that we cannot afford to spend as 
much as other countries on such 
things as roads. In 1956 in the United 
Kingdom we completed 6 - 1 dwellings 
per 1,000 inhabitants. But seven out 
of sixteen West European countries 
(which somehow include Turkey and 
Greece) did better than that. Of these 
four were heavily war damaged, and 
perhaps had to. But how is it that Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland exceed 
our output ? The same story is told in 
the table in terms of gross investment 
in housing as a percentage of gross 
national product. We spent 3-2 per 
cent in 1956; only Denmark, Ireland, 
Portugal, and Turkey spent a smaller 
percentage. 

Table 37 paints a different picture. 
For the years 1955-7 it expresses total 
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cost of a typical dwelling as a ratio of 
the average annual earnings of male 
workers on the one hand, and the 
gross national product per person on 
the other. In Great Britain the respec- 
tive ratios are 2:7 and 4:2. Either be- 
cause the cost of our dwellings are 
comparatively low, or our incomes 
comparatively high, or both, we are 
well off in this respect ; the real cost of 
dwellings in most other countries is 
higher. But the figures do cause a little 
wonder. In Greece the ratios are 
much the same as ours and in Portu- 
gal, for a minimum-type social dwell- 
ing of three or four rooms, they are 
more favourable. Neither is a par- 
ticularly wealthy country. But who 
would like to have to cope with the 
housing problem of ‘Turkey, where a 
“better quality urban dwelling”’ costs 
forty-three times as much as the gross 
national product per person ? 

These instances show that the 
report, like the commission’s other 
housing reports, will interest those 
who like to lift their heads from brood- 
ing upon their own housing problem 
to see what others are doing and how 
they are making out. 

NATHANIEL LICHFIELD 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT. Edited for the 
Society of Housing Managers by Rosemary 
J. Rowles. Pitman. 355. 

This book is the first of its kind and 
deals with the principles and practice 
of good housing management, hither- 
to discussed in a variety of pamphlets, 
reports, and miscellaneous docu- 
ments. It is an educational rather 
than propaganda book and is more 
for reference than to be read from 
cover to cover. Local authority mem- 
bers will find much to interest them 
before making policy decisions. Stu- 
dents and, indeed, experienced mana- 
gers will often consult the book on 
matters of detail as well as prin- 
ciple. 

Good housing management is, of 
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course, practised by both men and 
women managers. But it is true that 
Octavia Hill, greatest of the Victorian 
housing reformers, was the first to 
demonstrate the basic principles of 
good management and to begin the 
transformation from the bad old tra- 
dition which saw little in management 
beyond extracting rents. It is, there- 
fore, perhaps no accident that fifteen 
out of twenty-one chapters in this 
book are by experienced women and 
this speaks for itself. Extremely valu- 
able chapters on finance, accounts, 
and law are contributed by a bor- 
ough treasurer and a solicitor respec- 
tively. 

The foreword is by Sir John Wrigley. 
Then there isa historical background, 
putting the work in its broadest per- 
spective and outlining modern de- 
velopments, not forgetting that they 
have spread to many lands overseas. 
There are chapters dealing with 
housing provision and the different 
agencies, the organization of a de- 
partment and various sections of 
the work, such as lettings, rents, 
maintenance, conversions, and unfit 
houses. 

To the planner, perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is on the housing 
manager’s contribution to estate plan- 
ning. This deals with the assessment 
of need, design, layout, and internal 
planning, including such severely 
practical matters as improved plumb- 
ing. It stresses that the housing mana- 
ger can provide the architect with 
information of great importance in 
future building. “‘A study of the con- 
sumer’s reaction to new housing is 
too seldom made, and the housing 
manager is in an excellent position 
to report the user’s point of view” 
(P- 57). 

This underlines what the TCPA 
itself has said : ““The housing manager 
alone in the whole set-up is, or could 
be, in close contact with the occupier 
—a relationship analogous to the 
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architect-client or builder-purchaser 
relationship.” * 

In this chapter also, the increasing 
problems of management in high- 
density flats are discussed. It may 
be queried, however, whether really 
satisfactory housing provision can be 
made at all at densities as high as 200 
persons an acre. 

In the chapter on staffing, the pro- 
blems of the large organization, the 
dangers of remote control of matters 
affecting the tenants’ happiness, and 
the need for real responsibility by the 
officer on the spot are all discussed. 
After putting the arguments regard- 
ing the “group” versus “sectional” 
system in large organizations, the 
book comes down on the side of 
decentralization into areas, within 
agreed policies. This again supports 
the view of the TCPA in the document 
already referred to. 

A criticism can perhaps be made 
that the book is not sufficiently for- 
ward looking with regard to the ten- 
ants’ part in the pattern of housing 
management in a changing field. The 
section on “Tenants’ Associations’ 
(p. 121) seems inadequate: “A hous- 
ing manager may sometimes be well 
advised to consult a tenants’ associa- 
tion about such matters as incon- 
siderate car parking, unsightly wash- 
ing on balconies, or rowdy behaviour 
by children.” Some of the problems 
in this field were discussed as far back 
as 1948 by PEPf, and there is need 
for much more thought and experi- 
ment in “self-help” in management 
and associated problems in the future. 

However, altogether this book is 
most valuable and should find a place, 
one may hope, in most town halls and 
libraries, and the bookshelves of all 
connected with housing. 

JEAN THOMPSON 

* Evidence of TCPA to Committee on 
Housing Management, MHLG. October 
1957. 

1 Councils and their Tenants. Planning Broad- 
sheet. Vol. x1v, No. 282. PEP. May 1948. 
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BUILDINGS IN THE COUNTRY. By Pa 





Mauger. Batsford. 70s. 

Mr Mauger is an enviably optimis. 
tic observer of the current scene. 

On his first page he quotes Horace 
Walpole’s “. . . how rich, how gay, 
how picturesque the face of the 
country! Every journey is made 


through a succession of pictures . . | 


If no lapse to barbarism . . . what 
landscapes will dignify every quarter 
of our island when the daily planta. 
tions that are making have attained 
venerable maturity.” That was in 
1785, yet Mr Mauger, happy man, 
seems able still to discern the ambient 
graciousness that for most of us i 
but a tradition rather even than a 
memory. 

Making no accusing play with Wal- 
pole’s tremendous IF he writes: 

‘**Here, standing like the owners 0 
a country estate in a Gainsborough 
landscape, we have the scene spreat 
before us. If in this way we imagine! 
ourselves taking the place of his 
friends, Mr and Mrs Andrews, in the 
foreground and turning to look acros 
the fields we may be able to see how 
the new buildings fall into place— 
or better still—into the spirit of the 
place.” 

Well, and how do they? Mr and 
Mrs Andrews would certainly have 
rubbed their startled eyes, yet by his 
tactfully conducted tour across all 
Britain from Killicrankie to Bryn- 
mawr, the author would seem to make 
his case that we have indeed achieved 
quite an impressive corpus of fresh 
and creditable post-war building 
Whether the Devonshire petrol stor- 
age depot, the Suffolk grain silo, or the 
City of Leeds horticultural nurseries 
can be held to adorn their several 
landscapes is, I suppose, largely a 
subjective question, but at least they 
avoid outrage by being forthright and 
clearly articulated statements of es 
sential fact. 

It is where there are overt bids for 
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aesthetic marks that there are most 
relative failures, though compared 
with the general mass of new building 
throughout our subtopian wilderness 
(with which this particular book is 
in no way concerned)—even the least 
successful are patterns of polite de- 
portment. 

Most successful, perhaps, are the 
village schemes, some of the author’s 
own, and others of note by E. G. 
Wilkes, Maurice Chesterton, Sir 
Albert Richardson, and Colwyn 
Foulkes, whilst Basil Spence and 
Fletcher Watson are each represent- 
ed by a country church of distinction, 
that of the latter being a surprising 
and wholly delightful ‘Colonial’ es- 
say in Norfolk where East Anglian 
flint and herring-bone brick-work 
make this New England immigrant 
look thoroughly at home. Being of my 
date, I inevitably accept work with a 
traditional and regional bias more 
readily than “free”? work of a more 
abstract trend, though there are some 
thoroughbred modernists, such as 
the Admiralty research laboratories at 
Bushey, and the Aero research factory 
inCambridgeshire, as well asother fac- 
tories, power stations, hospitals, cre- 
matoria, and schools, that are impres- 
sive by reason of their Spartan dignity. 

This substantial book (it has some 
250 illustrations) is well organized 
into its several sections, which include 
chapters on Background, Adapta- 
tions and Extensions, Public Services, 
Country Pursuits, Farming, and soon, 
and reveals Mr Mauger as an archi- 
tectural anthologist of immense as- 
siduity and catholic taste. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


PARKING. By Geoffrey Baker and Bruno 
Fumaro. Chapman and Hall. 76s. 

Like most publications from Ame- 
rica, this book is superbly present- 
ed. It contains an abundance of 
photographs of American urban high- 
ways and of surface, basement, and 
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multi-storey car parks, together with 
exhaustive diagrams illustrating the 
basis on which parking facilities 
should be planned. It should be of 
considerable value to those who have 
to deal with urban highway and park- 
ing problems, and of interest to all 
those people who may be concerned 
about the growth of urban traffic in 
this country. 

The results of American experi- 
ence, arising from the ever-increasing 
use of the motor car, on the location 
of “‘off-street”’ parking facilities are 
clearly set out in simple statements. 
For instance, there is great truth in 
the statement ‘‘time, not distance, is 
now the gauge of convenience”. The 
influence on city growth which can 
result from the provision of adequate 
“express ways’ is indicated in the case 
of Philadelphia, where it is shown that 
whereas today 30 minutes driving 
time from the city hall is less than 10 
miles, in the future this will be in- 
creased to 20 miles. 

All considerations and influences 
for and against the retention of cen- 
tral commercial areas are discussed, 
including the car-parking require- 
ments of all types of central area 
buildings. Loading facilities in rela- 
tion to sizes of commercial and indus- 
trial buildings are also indicated. 

There are innumerable illustra- 
tions of every possible type of parking 
garage, including those using an ele- 
vator mechanism which moves the 
car vertically and horizontally at the 
same time. Self-parking and attend- 
ant parking are discussed, and in con- 
nection with the former it is disclosed 
that the rush-hour limitation could 
well be the capacity of the passenger 
elevator system. 

A comparison of parking costs is 
contained in the words, “parking 
costs of mechanical garages will be 
higher than the self-parking ramp 
garages but lower than ramp garages 
with attendant parking’. On the 
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other hand, it would seem that where 
small sites are used the percentage of 
space occupied by ramps may be un- 
economically large and that in these 
cases mechanical garages may be ap- 
propriate. 

Large numbers of actual garages 
are described with accompanying 
photographs and layout plans, while 
all aspects of parking, layout, and di- 
mensions, together with comprehen- 
sive tables, are provided. The psycho- 
logical and technical considerations 
upon which ramps should be designed 
are fully discussed, while the book ap- 
propriately concludes with a chapter 
on ‘Parking in the Landscape’. 

This book should be in the library 
of all city planners. 

ROWLAND NICHOLAS 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CHESHIRE. 
Edited by Dorothy Sylvester and Geoffrey 
Nulty. Local History Committee of the 
Cheshire Community Council. (64 pp.) 
1958. 10s. 6d. 

The authors of this atlas have set 
out to present in cartographic form in- 
formation relating to the history of 
Ciieshire, and to provide with each 
map or diagram a brief commentary 
which will serve to explain the signi- 
ficance of the distributions depicted 
and their place in the historical de- 
velopment of the county. To this end, 
we are offered a selection of maps and 
diagrams which, starting from the 
geology of the county, lead us through 
the pre-historic scene, the Roman 
settlement, and the Middle Ages up to 
the development of modern industry 
and population distribution—to in- 
dicate just a few of the topics covered. 
The maps and diagrams are all in 
black and white, save for the coloured 
frontispiece map of drift geology, and 
all the county maps are drawn to a 
uniform scale of approximately seven 
miles to the inch. 

One of the key problems in a small 
volume such as this is that of selection 
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(a difficulty recognized by the auth- 
ors), and it is here that some weakness 





lies. For example, a map is included of 
the modern administrative divisions 
of the county, but no map is vouch- 
safed for agriculture since 1800. A 
similar kind of problem arises with the 
text, which is necessarily short. ‘Thus, 
the map of pre-Norman crosses is 
accompanied by a commentary de- 
scribing the types of crosses and not 
the significance of the distribution 
shown. It should also be noted that 
much of the material in the Atlas is 
derived from secondary sources, not- 
ably Ordnance Survey publications, 

The value of a work such as this is 
that it brings together material which, 
though available, may be scattered, 
and it therefore provides a useful ad- 
junct for anyone interested in the his- 
tory of the county. But for a seriow 
student, it will almost certainly be 
necessary to consult more detailed 
sources. MICHAEL CHISHOLM | 
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'SSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Today’s research in the Gas Industry aims at 
new and improved designs of space heaters and 
water heaters—automatic cookers with 


self-protected ignition—and more efficient 


flue systems—so that the Architect has 


greater scope to design even better 
buildings for tomorrow. .. AND TODAY— 


every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 
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